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north of Amedi. It may also be inferred that it lay near by or on the Tigris on its western bank, be- 
cause this is the first city of Zamani that Hulai, who evidently marched through Subria, reached and 
captured. In Damdamusa, Asurnasirpal built granaries for storing the grain of Subria, and this 
would imply that the city would be near the Tigris, over which the people of Subria had to transport 
their tax-corn. Had it been inland, the Subrians would have found it more convenient to ship their 
grain to Tusha, which lay south of them on the southern'bank of the' Tigris. 

A Biological Investigation of the Athabaska-Mackenzie Region, 
North-American Fauna, No. 27, by E. A. Preble, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 1908. pp. 1 + 575; figs. 16; plates 25. 
A very notable piece of exploratory work has been embodied in this excellent 
report on the geography and biology of that immense section of the continent known 
as the Athabaska-Mackenzie region. The region does not offer such varied prob- 
lems for research as are to be found in regions of greater relief, but gains in interest 
by reason of its transitional qualities due to its position well toward the margin of 
the habitable lands. Within its borders live the last wild herds of that all but 
extinct species, the American bison; while the musk-ox, equally interesting, lives on 
the Barren Grounds where, unless protective measures are invoked, it is doomed to 
extinction in the near future. Representatives, and in some cases the bulk of the 
individuals, of most of the migratory game birds breed within its borders in millions. 
These, wintering in the United States, are of great economic importance. The 
report before us gives a detailed account of the various species of plants and animals, 
their adaptations and variations, their geographic distribution and their economic 
relations. Such reports are available in more or less complete form for other sections 
of the continent, including Labrador, Hudson Bay, Alaska, etc., but the Mackenzie 
region remained the most neglected large area in North America. 

An important part of the report relates to climate and physiography. Tempera- 
ture summaries are expressed in tabular fashion; likewise the dates of seasonal events 
at various stations. Such events include the first thaw, and the appearance of the 
first migratory birds from the south in the spring, and that of the migratory northern 
animals like the Barren Ground caribou from the north in the autumn. Some 
instructive climatic generalizations appear concerning topics of wide interest. The 
Peace River valley, of importance on account of its wheat-growing possibilities, exhi- 
bits the peculiarity of having an upper trans-mountain section protected from the 
northerly and easterly cold winds, with a mild winter climate; and a low plains section 
with almost Arctic conditions in winter. The middle section, just east of the Rockies, 
suffers violent extremes of temperature from the dominance now of one, now of the 
other set of conditions. The soil of this middle section is favorable, and combines, 
with the powerful though irregular chinook winds, to make the section one of consid- 
erable" agricultural promise. 

The geographer finds much gratification in the precision here given to such rather 
vague generalizations as to the extent of the Barren Grounds and the location of the 
tree-line. The Barren Grounds have been well described in earlier reports, but not 
well mapped. Their greater part is every season covered with short grasses, mosses 
and small flowering plants. On the peaty and sedgy portions and along the smaller 
Tivers and lake banks grow Labrador tea, crow-berries, dwarf-birch, willows, etc. 
Some spots are practically sterile, others are abloom in spring with masses of bright 
flowers. From the mouth of Churchill River, Hudson Bay, the northern boundary of 
the great transcontinental spruce forest follows the shore closely for a few miles, then 
curves gently inland. Thence it extends northwesterly, crossing Island Lake, Enna- 
dai Lake on Kazan River, and Boyd Lake on the Dubawnt. The next dividing point 
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is just north of 60° on Artillery Lake. From this point the line curves southwesterly 
crossing Lake Mackay south of latitude 64°. The banks of the Coppermine are 
the boundary to 67°. Tongues of timber follow the northward flowing streams, with 
their warmer water, well into the Barren Grounds. The most remarkable case of 
this kind is that of the Ark-i-linik, a stream tributary to Hudson Bay. From a point 
near latituds 62^° north, within the main area of the Barren Grounds, a more or less 
continuous belt of spruce borders the river to latitude 64^°, a distance of over 2QO 
miles by river. A few species of woodland-breeding birds follow these extensions 
of the forest to their limits. Alders occur in more or less dwarfed conditions in fav- 
orable places well within the treeless areas, and several species of willows, some of 
which here attain a height of 5 or 6 feet, border some of the streams as far north as 
Wollaston Land. These are the only trees which occur even in a dwarfed state in the 
Barren Grounds proper. The principal trees of the spruce forest whose northern limit 
is thus defined are the white and black spruce, whose range is coextensive with the 
forest limits, the canoe birch, tamarack, aspen, and balsam poplars, Banksian pine 
and balsam fir common in the southern part of the belt and terminating from south 
to north about in the order given. With these are associated, generally in the form of 
undergrowth, a variety of shrubs. The tree limit on the western mountains in lati- 
tude 56° is at about 4,000 feet. The head of the Mackenzie delta is marked by 
islands well wooded with spruce and balsam poplar. Lower down these trees give 
way to willows which continue to the sea. 

The life zones included in the region comprise parts of three subdivisions — the 
Arctic, Hudsonian, and Canadian Zones. The boundaries of these zones are shown 
in a very useful map in considerable detail. Each zone is summarily described in a 
clear and comprehensive manner. 

A feature of the report that greatly enhances i;s usefulness is the chapter on pre- 
vious explorations, which for this region is as useful for the student of exploratory 
history as Brooks' chapter of a similar sort for Alaska in the Geography and Geology 
of Alaska (U. S. G. S., Prof. Paper No. 45). The report is illustrated with very clear 
photographs, showing a large variety of geographical conditions along the banks of 
the streams explored and within the spruce forest. The largest part of the work is 
of course, taken up with the detailed description of the occurrence, range, habitat, 
and conditions of life of the animal and plant species observed by the author or noted 
in the journals of earlier explorers. I. B. 

Im Morgenlicht. Kriegs-Jagd-und Reise-Erlebnisse in Ostafrika, 
von Hans Paasche Oberleutnant zur See. Mit 97 photographischen 
Aufnahmen des Verfassers. Berlin, Verlag von C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 
1907. 
Travellers are legion who in this day hear the call of Africa. The "morning- 
light," in some sections approaching noonday brightness, will soon make the ex- 
pression Darkest Africa as much out of date as is the expression Dark Ages, once 
employed by the historians to characterize a period about which they knew little. 

Lieutenant Paasche is a good traveller. He sees things and can tell of what he 
sees in an interesting manner. Such a book as this has the personal element always 
in the foreground. 

That is told which particularly interests the traveller himself, but occasionally this 
appears trivial to the reader. This volume will hardly pass down as a great work; it 
is a book of the time, but will serve for instruction in some things and places 
African. The illustrations, well done, tell, in themselves, an entertaining story. 

E. L. S. 



